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Carpenters 
get $2.57 
AGC package 


Northern California Carpen- 
ters wrapped up their 1971 bar- 
gaining for 40,000 unionists last 
week with agreement on a $2.57 
per hour three year wage and 
fringe raise package with the As- 
sociated General Contractors. 

Meanwhile, agreement was 
reached by District Council of 
Painters 33 and employer nego- 
tiators on the same $2.45 per 
hour three - year raise package 
negotiated earlier by District 
Councils 16 and 8. 

The Council 33 agreement was 
accepted by the union and was 
up for employer ratification. 
Both sides have agreed to the 
pact in the other two areas. 

The Carpenter agreement end- 
ed a strike against AGC mem- 
bers who had locked out Carpen- 
ters in a dispute over interim 
agreements. 

Next hurdle is President Nix- 
on’s “stabilization” board, Man- 
agement and union spokesmen 
agreed the new agreement meant 
a 9.8 per cent pay-fringe raise 
this year, 9.2 per cent next year 
and 8.9 in the third contract 


NID Speech hace rete: y Support, COPE’s oper- 


ed from the originally publicized 
6 per cent limit'on raises in Nix- 
on’s “constraint” program. 

The AGC agreement equalizes 
all pay, fringe contributions and 
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About conservation 


Last week there were some 
comments and reports on the 
ecology in this space. 

The major burden of what I 
said was that there is more pol- 
lution and less enjoyable out-of- 
doors every day. 

This is all true and important. 
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BUT AS in all strong move- 
ments, long bottled up until they 
burst forth to fill a need, it’s pos- 
sible to go so hard for ecology, 
that you forget other equally 
strong needs. 

The human animal has a ten- 
dency to believe that when he 
has thought out something and 
found the right answer to one 
problem, it’s the right answer to 
everything. 

In that sense everybody is a 
radical. 


kkk 

JUST TO PUT the whole pic- 
ture in proper perspective, here’s 
a comment by Professor Andrew 
B. James of Tufts University Me- 
dical School in a Today’s Health 
magazine article on environmen- 
tal problems: 

“There were rats in Harlem for 
decades before the air became 
hard to breathe on Park Avenue 
—and no one was concerned. 

“Black children in the rural 
South had to drink contamin- 
ated water from filthy drainage 
ditches — and still do—for years 
before oil spills killed the water- 
fowl or annoyed swimmers in 
Santa Barbara. 
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OAKLAND PICKETS at Pacific 
nationwide Bell System strike. Strikers were to return this week 
and vote on settlement package. 


Strike hq plan 


East Bay labor this week moved 
to make COPE’s office a perman- 
ent strike headquarters for un- 
ions in confrontation with em- 
ployers. 

What it will take, the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
said, is a $5 monthly contribution 
from each of its affiliates. 

If all contribute, the council 


ating expenses will be met and 
the office at Sixteenth & Jeffer- 
son Streets, Oakland, will be 
available for any striking union 
which needs it. 

Executive Secretary Richard K. 
Groulx noted: 

“We can make COPE a per- 
manent residence for what I 
think is an important part of 
council activities —as a built-in 
strike headquarters. 

“Then, when we move _ into 
COPE activities in election years, 
COPE won’t have to scratch for 
money and the danger of having 
to close the headquarters will be 
met.” 

A major advantage of the 
COPE office to striking unions is 
its big bank of telephones. Rath- 
er than going to the expense of 
installing a phone bank, the 
Communications Workers of 
America in their telephone strike 
used the headquarters and bank 
in return for paying the tele- 
phone bill and half the rent. 


Western Union 
strike in 8th week 


Despite Western Union's fourth 
“final offer” declaring it is not 
making another offer, progress 
was reported in negotiations as 
the nationwide strike against the 
telegraph firm entered its eighth 
week. 

A major agreement protects 
job transfer rights of employes 
of five years seniority displaced 
from their jobs, A. J. Silva of 
United Telegraph Workers Local 
208 told the Alameda County 
Central Labor Council. 

But in talks in Washington, he 
said, management has not yet 
agreed to UTW demands to halt 
contracting out of work. 

Management originally had de- 
clared it wanted the job right 
protection eliminated from the 
agreement. 

UTW will continue to fight 
against contracting out, which 
has cost many jobs, Silva said. 

Also still in dispute were wages 
and elimination of inequities. 
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Telephone headquarters during 


for COPE 


“Unions won’t get the head- 
quarters for nothing unless the 
council executive board so de- 
cides,” Groulx emphasized. “Un- 
ions with the resources to pay 
will be expected to meet their 
share.” 

To date, the headquarters have 
been used by CWA and United 
Public ber ai Local 390 in the 
Port, of » Strike. 

‘ooks Local roulx re- 
ported, has donated two stoves to 
COPE to make it possible to feed 
100 volunteers — political or 
strike. 


Layoff problem 


People who have enjoyed 
years of security now are fac- 
ing layoffs — and the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 


soon will launch a counseling 
service to help them meet their 
new problems. 

Executive Secretary - Treas- 
urer Richard K. Groulx cited 
the layoff of 640 employes by 
the Friden Division of the 
Singer Company in San Le- 
andro. 

The 640 included 346 members 
of Machinists Lodges 1518 and 
284 and Metal Polishers Local 
128. The remainder are unor- 
ganized clerical or technical 
employes. Friden blamed costs 
and foreign competition, par- 
ticularly from Japan. 


ER IS 


Two newcomers and two re- 
peaters from last year are among 
the performers who will enter- 
tain a big union crowd at Ala- 
meda County COPE’s annual 
Labor Day Picnic at Pleasanton 
Monday, September 6. 


Tickets to the affair, at the 
county fairgrounds have been 
sent to all COPE affiliates. Un- 
ions were urged to buy blocks of 
tickets for their members. 


Admissions sell for the bargain 
price of $1 and proceeds go to 
help COPE’s voting registration 
and election campaigns. 

The new entertainers for 
amateur program = are 


the 
Carrie 


Cleveland, a contralto-voiced soul 
singer and member of Hospital 
Workers Local 250, and Claudette 
Blasquez, an exotic dancer and 


Telephone strike 
ends; vote on pact 


Bell System strikers were to go back to work this week and 
begin voting on a settlement their union said was the biggest pack- 
age ever won in the telephone industry and which contained the 


first union security provision. 


If they turn down the agreement in a secret ballot referendum, 


Communications Workers of America President Joseph A. Beirne 


announced, the nationwide strike 
will start again about August 19 

Ballots were to be in the mail 
this week and were to be return- 
ed to Washington for counting 
by August 10. 

CWA members walked out at 
telephone companies and the 
Bell System - owned Western 
Electric Company July 14. 

The agreement requires new 
employes to join CWA within 30 
days or pay the equivalent of 
dues and assessments to the un- 
ion which negotiates their pay 
and conditions. 

Previously, the only union 
membership requirement was 
that those who had joined must 
maintain dues. 

The three year package totals 
31.2 per cent in wage and fringe 
raises over three years, 18.4 per 
cent in wages with a 12.4 per cent 
raise effective last May 2, CWA 
Region 9 Vice President James 
Booe said: 

Pay goes up 3 per cent in each 
of the second and third years 
with additional cost of living in- 
creases, estimated to total $11.50 
a week over the two years. °* 

Top first year pay raise is $25 
a week for top plant employes. 
Top traffic and accounting em- 
ployes get $18.50 more per week 
in the first year as do all other 
plant employes. 

Top second year raises are $7.50 
a week for plant employes and 
$5 a week for traffic and in the 
third year raises are $8 and $5.50 
a week for top plant and traffic 
classifications. 

Some 12,000 Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company employes 
in Oakland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles stand to get a $32 
first year weekly raise under a 
“city allowance” provision, Booe 
said. 

The union, maintaining that 
productivity and cost of living 
would justify up to a 25 per cent 
first year pay raise, had rejected 
an 11 per cent pre-strike offer for 
the first year. Beirne had declar- 
ed that a total of over 31 per 
cent was a minimum three-year 
package. 


MORE on page 8 


daughter of August Blasquez, a 
member of Machinists Lodge 824, 

Repeating from last year are 
11 year old Joseph Trujillo, a 
pop singer and son of Laborers 
Local 304 member Alfred Tru- 
jillo, and Bert Frazier, a more 
than 35-year member of the San 
Francisco - Oakland Newspaper 
Guild—and a bit older than 11— 
who will put on a tap and soft- 
shoe dancing performance rem 
iniscent of the 1930s. 

Entertainment Chairman Bill 
Burks said he hoped to line up 
at least two more acts. 

National, state and local public 
officials are expected to attend 
and speak at the political fund- 
raising event. 


Master of ceremonies will be 
KSFO radio personality Gene 
Nelson 


BULLETIN 


Assembly Bill 490 to outlaw 
professional strikebreaking in 
California, is due for a vote in 
the Assembly next week. Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation asked 
unions and individuals to write 
their Assemblymen urging sup- 
Port. Details page 8. 
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Paul L. Jones resigned Tuesday 


night as president of the Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council—a post he had held for 
10 years—and was succeeded by 
Al Thoman of Carpenters Local 
36. 


Jones told the BTC he also witl 


resign as a California Labor Fed- 
eration vice president. 


The council recommended he 


The BTC also: 


be succeeded in the state post by 
BTC Business Representative La- 
mar Childers. The Centra} Labor 
Council also has recommended 
Childers for the state vice presi- 
dency, which Jones has held for 
22 years. 


1. Learned that the Depart- 


affirm- 


ment of Labor had proposed a 
$300,000-plus contract to fund Al- 
ameda County’s labor-minorities- 
contractors “hometown” 
ative action plan for construction 
industry opportunity for minor- 
ity workers. It is being studied 
with reference to what Childers 
called “loopholes.” 

2. Sanctioned a possible strike 
by Iron Workers Shopmen’s Lo- 
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take 
home 12 awards, topped by a 23- 
inch RCA console television set. 

Others are a portable TV, 
Sharp clock radio, Sharp casette 
tape recorder, two portable ra- 
dios, Power House sabre saw, 
Power House portable saw, Fos- 
toria spray-steam iron, Polaroid 
“Swinger Sentinel” 
matic camera and spinning rod 
and reel. 
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The year of the small auto its here 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 
This is the year of the small 
car. Of the 10 best-selling cars 
this year, three actually are sub- 
compacts (Pinto, Vega and Volks- 
wagen), and two are intermedi- 
ate size (Chevelle and Torino). 
Obviously many car _ buyers 
have become disillusioned with 
the high initial cost and opera- 
ting expenses of big cars, and U. 
S. manufactureres are begin- 
ning to realize that they had bet- 
ter heed the new consumer mood 
if they want to stop the flood of 
German and Japanese imports. 
Most of the U.S. manufacturers 
now offer similarly-sized small 
cars, although a few inches big- 
ger, at close to the same $2,000 
price jeve] and providing similar 
mileage of 20-25 miles per gallon. 
Even more significantly, ma- 
nufacturers are beginning to cut 


down on such expensive practices 
as offering scores of different 
models. 

Detroit even is taking its first 
baby steps towards eliminating 
annual model changes and simp- 
ly making changes in production 
models on low-price cars as im- 
provements are developed. 

Eliminating the practice of 
making model changes just for 
the sake of annual obsolescence 
would reduce many of the extra 
costs of plant shutdowns and 
tooling-up which now go into the 
price you have to pay. 


THERE ARE now five classes 
of moderate and medium-price 
cars, based primarily on size: 

SUB-COMPACTS (such as Pin- 
to, Vega, Cricket and Colt, and 
imports such as Volkswagen, To- 
yota and Datsun), ranging in 
length from 159 to 170 inches, 


and selling for $1,950 to $2,200 
for the basic model not includ- 
ing transportation, options and 
dealer preparation. 

(Mr. Margolius could have no- 
ted that Chrysler - Plymouth’s 
Colt is built abroad and imported 
to this country and is not the 
only foreign-produced U.S. car. 
See editorial page 7 — Editor). 

COMPACTS such as Valiant, 
Maverick, Hornet, Nova), rang- 
ing from 179 to 189 inches and 
with list prices of $2,250 to $2,450. 

INTERMEDIATES (such as 
Dart, Skylark, Coronet, Chevelle, 
Torino and Matador), ranging 
from 196 to 206 inches, with a list 
price range of $2,500 to $2,900. 

SPECIALTY AND ALMOST- 
SPORTS CARS (such as Mus- 
tang, Cougar, Firebird, Challeng- 
er and Barracuda), with ranges 
of 187 to 196 inches and $2,650 
to $3,200. 


Auto makers have to prove what they say 


Auto makers will have to do 
more than give the public big 
claims for their products—they’ll 
have to prove them, the Federal 


Trade Commission decreed last: :-: 


week. 

The FTC gave the American 
Big Four auto manufacturers 
and importing subsidiaries of 
Volkswagen, Toyota and Datsun 
60 days to submit sworn state- 
ments in support of 26 advertis- 
ing claims. 

The industry’s “documentation 
and other substantiation” so 
submitted will be filed, indexed 
and made available to the public, 
said FTC. 

That will help auto buyers 
choose among the competing 
claims “which purport to be 
based on objective evidence,” the 
commission said. 

General Motors will have to 
substantiate its claim that Vega 
gets “in the neighborhood of 25 
miles per gallon with standard 
engine and transmission” in its 
highway tests. 

Ford is going to have to doc- 
ument its declarations that LTD 


is “over 700 per cent quieter.” 
that Pinto “needs half the oil 
changes of the leading import 
one-sixth the chassis lubes 
. averaged over 25 miles a 
gallon in simulated city and sub- 
urban driving .. . Pinto’s paint 
finish never needs waxing.” 


And GM will have to tell why 
it says “Impala’s new built-in 
emission controls have helped 
reduce air pollution.” 

Chrysler will be called on such 
claims as “you can expect to get 
up to 30 miles a gallon from 
your Dodge Colt ... Tradition- 
ally, Plymouth small cars like 
Duster have been leaders in their 
field in resale value.” 

GM must list the “109 advan- 
tages to keep it from getting old 
before its time” claimed - for 
Chevy Chevelle. 

Volkswagen of America, Inc., 
which imports the German Volks, 
must tell “the 89 ways to tell a 
new one (Super Beetle) from an 
old one” and also document the 
claim of ‘almost twice the lug- 


Profits stage a comeback 


Corporate profits soared 13 
per cent during the first three 
months of 1971, paced by the 
auto industry’s rebound from 
the General Motors strike. 

Despite the rebound, in prof- 
its and an increase in the gross 
national product, the nation’s 
output of goods and services 
was trailing the estimates in 
which the Nixon Administra- 
tion based its budget figures. 

The Commerce Department 
said before-tax profits in the 


first quarter were at a season- 
ally-adjusted annual rate of 
$86,400,000,000. A year earlier, 
the comparable first-quarter 
profits were running at a rate 
of $82,600,000,000. 

After discounting inflation’s 
impact, the gross national pro- 
duct climbed 7.1 per cent in the 
first quarter. But this followed 
a 3.9 per cent decline in the last 
quarter of 1970, attributed 
largely to the effects of the 
General Motors shutdown. 


gage space of the Beetle of yes- 
teryear.” 

Nissan Motor Corporation in 
U.S.A., the Datsun importer, 
must explain why its dual hy- 
draulic braking systems are 
“failsafe” and why “rain or 
shine, you stop quick and 
straight.” 

Toyota Motor Company, Ltd., 
has to document its claims for 
28 miles per gallon for the Cor- 
olla Fastback and that its sealed 
lubrication system means “you 
won’t spend a cent on chassis 
lubes.” 


Consumer pays 
to advertise 


With our crazy present day 
“fashions”, consumers are pay- 
ing to help advertise manufact- 
urer’s products. 

Coca Cola expects to sell 400,- 
000 hiphugger pants at $2.98 this 
year. They’re walking billboards, 
covered with the Coke trademark 
and “It’s the Real Thing.” 

For the more adult there is a 
whole line of clothing, including 
sports coats, walking shorts and 
hats, all with the Budweiser label 
design. 

Campbell Soup, which last year 
offered beach bags that looked 
like Campbell Soup cans, now 
has red sweatshirts with the slo- 
gan “M’m! M’m! Good” in four 
inch white letters, selling for $2 
each and two soup can labels. 


v e 
Manager's pay raise 
Oakland City Manager Ken- 
neth Keithley gets a $202 a 
month raise to his $41 376 yearly 
salary under the 1971-72 budget. 
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“Built by Personal 
Service” 


Main Office 


Fruitvale Ave. at East 
Sixteenth Street 


Telephone 533-4114 


FULL - SIZED STANDARD 


MODELS (such as Ford Galaxie, 


Dodge Polara, Chevrolet Impala, 
AMC Ambassador, Plymouth 
Fury), ranging from 208 to 220 
inches, and listing at $3,000 to 
$3,800. 

Note that we specified that 
these are “list” or sticker prices 
for a basic or stripped model. 
The price you actually pay may 
be much higher depending on 
how many options you select. It 
is quite possible to build up the 
price of a $2 100 car like the Vega 
to $3,000 by adding various ac- 
cessories. 

What about discounts off the 
sticker price on the smal] cars? 
You won’t get much, if any. 
Most of the list prices on com- 
pacts and sub-compacts allow 
the dealer a margin of 14-16 per 
cent of the retail price, or about 
$275 to $335 of the price you pay. 

Late in the buying season, as 
in mid-summer or later, you may 
be able to get $50 to $100, or an 
additional accessory such as a 
radio without charge. 


CAR MANUFACTURERS no- 
ticeably overprice even ordinary 
AM radios, list-pricing them at 
$61 to $74. The dealer usually 
makes $9 to $14 on this price. 

When you get to the interme- 
diate class you can expect larger 
discounts. Dealers usually have 
a margin of 19 per cent, or about 
$500, plus 16 to 21 per cent on ac- 
cessories. 


On full - size cars, dealers’ 
margins are typically 22-23 per 
cent, or $600 to $800 on the car 
alone plus their profit on access- 
ories, which leaves even more 
room for negotiating. 


According to U.S. Consumer, 
Washington news letter, a Ford 
vice-president testified at a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hearing 
that the average seiling price in 
April, 1970, of the full-size Ga- 
laxie 500s ranged from $146 to 
$188 below the sticker price. 
Chevrolet dealers reported simi- 
lar differences. 


BUT NOTE that these were the 
discounts granted in the spring 
when retail car prices tend to be 
high. Discounts usually are even 
larger in mid-summer and early 
fall. 


In genera] you should be able 
to get 10 per cent or more off on 
an intermediate, and 15 per cent 
Or more on a full-size car. 


Of the new US. sub-compacts, 
Ford’s Pinto is closest to Volks- 
wagen in size and price, and is 
about three inches longer than 
the Volks 160 inches. Chevrolet’s 
Vega is seven inches longer than 
the Pinto and costs about $200 
more. 

You can almost figure that 
American small cars cost about 
$1 a pound. The 2,000 - pound 
small cars cost about $2,000. 


(Copyright 1971) 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Consumer Union says there is 
incontrovertible evidence that 
pet turtles are an important 
source Of salmonella poisoning 
in humans, an ailment usually 
associated only with contamin- 
ated food. One U.S. Public Health 
Service expert estimates that 50 
per cent of all pet turtles carry 
salmonella, CU reported. 

Children, says CU, are primary 
victims of turtle-associated sal- 
monella poisoning since they 
are more likely to hold turtles, 
less likely to wash their hands 
afterward and suck their fingers 
and bite their nails. 


Salmonella poisoning isn’t like- 
ly to kill you but CU says “it 
can make you very sick,” inflam- 
ing intestines, causing nausea, 
vomiting, cramps and diarrhea 
and sometimes a fever. 


THE INFECTION can _ be 
spread if someone puts the pet 
turtle in a food dish or on the 
kitchen sink when changing the 
pet’s water. 

Children, says CU, can remain 
carriers and infect others for up 
to two years while adults can 
carry the bacteria for several 
months. 

Investigations establishing and 
con‘irming the role of pet turtles 
as carriers of salmonella have 
been conducted by the Minnesota 
Department of Health and in 
Connecticut and Washington 
State. 

The Washington State Board 
of Health now requires that turt- 
les offered for sale be certified 
salmonella-free by the chief pub- 
lic health official in the state of 
origin. The state requires a con- 
spicuous warning be _ posted 
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WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY .. . . 841-7505 
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LIVERMORE . . . 477-9120 
OAKLAND ... . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 


where turtles are sold to caution 
persons to wash their hands aft- 
er handling turtles and to keep 
the pets away from places where 
they can cause contamination. 

Consumers Union says that “a 
particular responsibility, it seems 
to us, falls on legislators and 
health officials in Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana, where a large share of pet 
turtles are bred for shipment 
across the country.” 

“At present,” says Consumers 
Union, “suppliers sometimes net 
turtles from small ponds con- 
taminated by human waste .. . 
some breeders have even been 
known to contract with small 
communities to use sewage-sett- 
ling ponds to keep breeding stock 
in.” 


THE TURTLE - SALMONELLA 
story in the July edition of CU’s 
Consumer Reports recommends 
that parents think carefully 
about bringing a pet turtle into 
the house unless a certified 
salmonella-free one is available. 

If you do get a turtle, take 
some extra precautions. Wash 
carefully after handling the 
turtle or changing its water. 
Keep a turtle away from any 
food but his. Use a special con- 
tainer for the turtle and for 
nothing else. 

And keep other household pets 
away from the turtle and the 
water the turtle is kept in as pets 
can also fall victim to salmonella. 
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HOUSE SPEAKER Carl Albert 


meet the inflation-jobless crisis caused by President 


pledged Congressional action to 


Nixon’s 


“game plan.” Albert blamed Nixon in an address to the AFL-CIO 


Conference on Jobs. 


employment and economic problems, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany told the Federation’s 
Conference on Jobs. Five themes of the confer- 


"ty 4 es 
WORKING PEOPLE are fed up with Nixon ad- 
ministration blunders which have caused un- 


were need for 


immediate aid 


ence, which drew 600 delegates to Washington, 


Half a loaf--1 jobs bill signed, 1 killed 


President Nixon last week 
signed a public service jobs bill 
strikingly like the one he had 
vetoed last year. 

Two days later the Senate 
upheld his veto of another anti- 
joblessness billi—a $2,000,000,000 
measure to underwrite public 
works projects by cities and 
states. 

Which gave the nation’s 5,- 
500,000 unemployed half a loaf 
—reportedly better than none. 

The public works veto survived 

by a narrow margin in the Sen- 
ate. Fifty-seven Senators voted 
to override it and 36 voted to 
sustain it but five more votes 
were needed to override. 
- In signing the $2,250,000,000 
measure to provide public jobs in 
areas of high unemployment, the 
President said it was different 
from the $5,700,000,000 bill he ve- 
toed in December. 

That one, he said then, would 
Create “WPA-type” jobs. 

The major differences, how- 
ever, appeared to be that the 
new bill is a two-year temporary 
measure and also has job train- 
ing features. 


$ WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 
HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 
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Like {ts vetoed predecessor of 
last December, the new bill 
would underwrite public jobs in 
such needed service fields as 
health, education, sanitation 
and public works. 


The public works bill, whose 
veto by Nixon was upheld last 
week, would have produced a 
crash program of needed public 
works. 

Nixon said it would take too 
long to provide substantial num- 
bers of jobs. 

In Senate debate on the veto, 
Democratic Senator Joseph M. 
Montoya of New Mexico noted 
that the bill would mean jobs to 
engineers and construction work- 
ers. Both groups have been hard 
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ENGINEER 


$844 - $928 


Requires 2 years stationary engi- 
neer experience, High School} 
graduate or equivalent, and po-} 
session of valid driver's license. , 
Apply before July 30th, 1971 to 
Personnel Department, City Hall, 
Richmond. 
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CALL 232-1212 


Extension 343 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


End Nixon damage fo economy, says labor 


Six hundred delegates repre- 
senting an aroused American la- 
bor movement called on Con- 
gress to repair President Nixon's 
damage to the economy and 
start the nation toward full em- 
ployment. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, keynoting the AFL-CIO 
Conference on Jobs last week in 
Washington, declared: 

“We are here because we are 


just plain fed up. The state of. 


the economy is lousey. 

“The present state of economic 
disaster dates back to January 
20, 1969—the day President Nix- 
on took office.” 

The President’s new “chief ec- 
onomic spokesman,” Treasury 
Secretary John Connally may 
know “quite a bit about the oil 
companies and their needs,” but 
he clearly “doesn’t understand 
the problems of American work- 
ers,” said Meany. 

House Speaker Carl Albert, one 
of the legislators who attended, 
declared: 

“We shall measure up. To meet 
the challenges of unemployment 
approaching breadline propor- 


immediate action for reconver- 


sion to peacetime industry, immediate action 
on trade problems which cut American jobs, 


Public works, public service employment and 


to the unemployed. 


hit by Nixon government “econ- 
omy” and economic slowdown. 


The White House has become 
indifferent to people who have 
become “a silent mass of misery” 
after being out of work so long 
they have exhausted unemploy- 
ment benefits, Montoya charged. 


The vetoed public works bill 
also carried funds for the Appa- 
lachia Regional Development 
Program and the Economic De- 
velopment Administration which 
includes other regicnal economic 
commissions. 

Congress will have to pass new 
bills covering those items. 


Hearing opens 
on safety orders 


A hearing on proposed revi 
sions to state industrial safety 
orders opened in San Francisco 
this week 

The hearing by the state Divi- 
sion of Industriai Satety involves 
the General Industry Safety Or- 
ders and Construction Safety 
Orders. 

It opened Thursday in Room 
1194 of the State Building An- 
nex, 455 Goldeii Gate 
San Francisco 

Another hearing is to 
next Wednesday 
Angeles, 


Avenue, 


open 
July 28 in Los 


tions and an unabated inflation, 
Congressional leaders will work 
to develop imaginative programs 
in concert with labor which has 
played such a pivotal role in the 
recent progress of this nation.” 

The five themes of the confer- 
ence were the need for immedi- 
ate action on trade, reconversion 
to a peacetime economy, public 
works, public service employ- 
ment and immediate aid for the 
unemployed. 

Steelworkers President I. w. 
Abel ripped into the tariff and 
tax loopholes that have encour- 
aged international runaways, 
profited multi-national com- 
panies—and created permanent, 
not just recession-caused, unem- 
ployment as US. firms move op- 
erations to nations where labor 
can be bought for pennies an 
hour. 

Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers President Jacob S. Potofsky 
declared: 

“God knows we can’t compete 
with 9 cents and hour and we 
don’t propose to. 

“It took us years to overcome 
sweatshop conditions in this 
country and we don’t intend to 
allow the sweatshop to return 
on the back of low-wage im- 
ports from Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Japan or any other country.” 

Meany noted that American 
firms are committing economic 
suicide because, despite any im- 
mediate advantage of low-wage 
production, the American work- 
ers’ purchasing power is the 
mainstay of American business. 

IUE President Paul Jennings 
stressed the importance of a 
united labor effort behind legis- 
lation that is now in the final 
drafting stage. 

The legislation is needed, 
Meany told the delegates, be- 
Cause nearly every other coun- 


try has barriers against Ameri- 
can imports, while the United variant of 


Delegates spoke of the tragedy 
of plant closings on workers who 
are abruptly thrown out on the 
streets. 

There was anger at Nixon’s 
apparent assumption that work- 
ers must be left to bear the 
brunt of defense layoffs as the 
Viet Nam war winds down—and 
at the lack of planning for re- 
conversion and fo~ shi ting of 
national priorities to meet needs 
at home. 

President Floyd E. Smith of 
the Machinists, rejected the 
reasoning of “those who say the 
American economy needs war 
because it cannot provide enough 
Jobs in time of peace.” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson (D- 
Wash) told the delegates: 

“Unfortunately for the nation, 
Mr. Nixon learned his economics 
during the 1950s when we had 
three recessions in eight years.” 

Nixon’s veto of the public 
works bill was sharply denounced 
by Meany, Painters President S. 
Frank Raftery. and House Public 
Works Committee Chairman 
John A. Blatnik (D-Minn.), au- 
thor of the vetoed bill. 

Raftery told the conference 
that Nixon’s veto message “vic- 
iously” sought to make a “politi- 
eal scapegoat” of construction 
workers. 

Blatnik termed the vetoed bill 
“the most important single piece 
of legislation” that Congress had 
passed 

The companion measure for 
public service employment that 
has become law was hailed as a 
major step forward but speakers 
warned of the threat the pro- 
gram could be starved for funds 
or twisted by its administrators 
into a distortion of Congressional 
intent. 

President Jerry Wurf of the 
State, County & Municipal Em- 

ployes, took note of reports that 
the Labor Department plans to 
reshape the legislation into a 
its special revenue- 


States remains “the most open sharing plan and declared, “we 


country in the world on trade.” 


are going to fight.” 


4 million more youthful 
workers hunt scarce jobs 


Four million more young 
people were in the labor force 
in July than in April, a federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics report 
estimated. 

The annual influx of students 
and graduated young people 
came as the June unemploy- 
ment rate was announced as 5.6 
per cent and jobless totals rose to 
5,500,000 highest in 10 years. 

The BLS reported the May un- 
employment rate for those in the 
16-19 age group as 17.3 per cent 
and for the 20-24 age group as 
11.1 per cent. 

This was in contrast to a May 
jobless rate of 4.1 per cent for 
workers 25 years and over. 

The BLS estimated that in 
July, the civilian labor force was 
to include 21,600,000 persons aged 
16-24 — an increase of 1,000,000 
young job seekers over July 1970 
when unemployment in_ this 
group was considerably less. 

Noting higher unemployment 
among young people, the bureau 
estimated that it will take an ad- 


Sheet Metal 355 
elects Allen White 


Allen White topped three other 
candidates in Sheet Metal Pro- 
duction Workers 355's_ election 
for a business representative 
post 

White, an executive board 
member, succeeds Gerald Ander- 
son who resigned as business re- 
presentative, and will serve a 
two-year term 

The winner received 159 votes 
to 152 for Gilbert Jacques, 54 for 
Noel Hislop and 14 for Ernest 
Schofield, 


ditional 3,100,000 jobs in the 
April-July period for there te be 
any reduction in the seasonally 
adjusted unemployment rates in 
the 16-24 age group. 


Anders, Newman 
named to juvenile 
court advisory unit 


Dale Anders of Steelworkers 
Local 7616 and Abe Newman of 
Chabot Teachers Local 1440, 
community services director for 
the Alameda County Central La- 
bor Council, have been named to 
the Alameda County Juvenile 
Justice Commission. 


The commission is an advisory 
sroup to the juvenile court, 
checking on administration of 
juvenile court law, advising the 
court and juvenile probation de- 
partment on policies and aiding 
in setting standards. 

Anders, a Labor Council dele- 
gate, is a Local 7616 shop stew- 
ard. He attended the University 
of Nebraska and Peralta Junior 
College and is a graduate of the 
University of California minority 
union leadership course. 

Newman, a former representa- 
tive of the California Federation 
of Teachers, is Labor Council lia- 
ison man with the United Bay 
Area Crusade and administers 
the council’s program for aid in 
social problems, He is a member 
of the council executive commit- 
tee, 


Appointment of the two labor 
men to the commission was made 
by Juvenile Judge Alan A. Lind- 
say for four-year terms. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


Now that our carpenter nego- 
tiations are completed with the 
Associated General Contractors, 
there are a lot of smiling faces 
around the hall. The agreement 
now must go to Washington, 
D.C. for formal approval of the 
Wage Board. There remain sever- 
a] items to be negotiated in re- 
gards to the Pile Drivers, Accous- 
tical and Millwright addendums. 


Now under negotiation on a 
statewide basis is the carpenter’s 
Dry Wall agreement. This con- 
tract does not expire until Aug- 
ust, 1971. More on this item later. 


The latst agreement with the 
AGC is practically the same as 
the one the membership voted on 
recently, with minor shifting of 
benefits to make the package 
more acceptable to the wage 
board. ; 

Wages increase 62 cents per 
hour as of June 16, 1971, from 
$6.88 to $7.50 per hour (Retro- 
active). Health and welfare in- 
creases by 15 cents as of August 
1, 1971 to 60 cents per hour. Pen- 
sion increases 5 cents as of Jan- 
wary 1, 1972 to 55 cents per hour. 


In the second year, wages in- 
crease 60 cents as of June 16, 1972, 
to $8.10 per hour. Vacation con- 
tribution will increase by 25 cents 
per hour to a total of 75 cents 
per hour as of August 1, 1972. 

The third vear increases are 20 
cents for Pension as of June 1, 
1973, making the total Pension 
contribution 75 cents per hour, 65 
cents per hour on wages to $8.75 
per hour base rate (plus fringes) 
as of June 16, 1973. Also included 
js a Fringe option contrioution of 
5 cents per hour as of June 1, 
1973 to be placed in one of the 
Tringes. Thus the total three year 
package is $2.57 per hour in- 
crease. 

Other outstanding language 
changes, quoted by Executive 
Secretary Al Figone, are— 


® Extension of the shorter work 
week to the counties of Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz 
and Monterey, with a reduction 
to 38 hours this year and the 
36 hour work week the second 
year. 


@ Extension of the 5 Bay Area 
Stewards clause to the entire 46 
counties, 

@Extension cf the Parking 
clause to the 46 county area in 
1972. 

® Creation of a $50,000 fund to 
“guarantee” aj] vacation pay- 
ments. 

Cther important language 
changes are now being drafted 
by the conference board and the 
attorneys. 

Another outstanding feature is 
the indicated large increase in 
the base rate (now $9) of the 
Pension. Indications are that the 
increase may reach the figure of 
$15 per month times the number 
of years, up to a maximum of 
30 years, which would equal a 
top pension of $450 per month 
retroactive to July 1, 1971! 

Also in the realm of possibili- 
ties, is an increase of 5 per cent 
to the presently retired members 
as of July, 1971. 

President Joseph O'Sullivan 
(Bay Counties District Council) 
cormmented on the outstanding 
unity displayed by the negotia- 
tors of the first 46-County 
Agreement just achieved. All 
worked hard in unison, united by 
the desire to bring back to the 
members a contract they were 
preud to recommend acceptance 
of. More on the contract as infor- 
mation becomes available. 

Brother Frank Lindahl, recent- 
Jy retired, was honored at the 
jast meeting of the District 
Council. He closed out 23 years 
as Vice-President of the Council. 
A, presentation of a very fine 
lishing gear set to enjoy in his 
retirement brought forth his sin- 
cere thanks and the comment, 
“What, no bait?” 

Frank has served his Local Un- 
ion well for many, Many years, 
as well as the Council, bringing 
a welcome humorous comment on 


sO many occasions. God Bless 
you, Frank, We will all miss you 
Iots. 


Brothers Herman Sharp and 
Wilfred Campbell, who have been 
our delegates for many years will 
also be missing from the next 
seating of delegates. Thank you 
Brothers, for your many years of 
participation and devotion to the 
members’ interests. You will also 
be missed by all of us. 


Newly elected as regular dele- 
gates to the council are Brothers 
Robert Holder, Cliff. Edwards, 
Paul Makela and Junius Porter. 
Elected as alternates are Broth- 
ers Richard Roff, Robert Good- 
win and Louis Parras, Sr. 


Uncle Benny says this is how 
women differ from men: They 
have smaller waists, bustier 
chests, thinner necks, rounder 
posteriors, higher voices, fluffier 
hair, smaller feet and three 
hands—one left, one right, and 
one called the upper hand! 
Right, girls? 


Don’t forget, Brothers, see you 
at YOUR next Union meeting. 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


We are sorry to have to report 
that Harry Jeffries, Proprietor 
Member of our union for many 
years, passed away on July 3rd. 
We did not know of this until it 
was too late to pay our personal 
respects. He had his business at 
250 Jones Street in San Francis- 
co, and due to his long member- 
ship in our local, was known by 
many of our members, who, I 
am certain, join with me in ex- 
tending sincere sympathy to his 
family. 


Two weeks ago, we wrote in our 
column that Brother Eugene 
Ehrlich who operates his own 
Trade Shop in San Jose was in 
the Palo Alto Veterans Hospital 
for 10 days. However, at that 
writing, we had been informed 
he was to leave the hospital. We 
are sorry to say that Gene has 
not left the hospital, but is still 
hospitalized. We hope to be able 
to report in the very near future, 
that he is out of the hospital and 
expected back in the Shop soon. 


We do not know how many of 
our members read a column 
which was submitted by one of 
our members of long standing, 
to a Bay Area labor paper, and 
printed in their last issue. This 
article, which we found very in- 
teresting, was written by Brother 
Harold Shapiro. This article was 
relative to possible extension of 
the life of razor blades. 


He, like many of us,has won- 
dered why the constantly im- 
proved wonder blades give fewer 
wonderful shaves. And, as most 
shavers do, his custom was to 
use the warm pre-soak method 
for a minute or two, to soften his 
beard — then, lather up and 
shave. He has also been doing 
the usual running of warm water 
over the edges of the razor to 
unclog the razor. 

He states that he recently in- 
advertently let the cold tap run 
and rinsed the razor in cold wat- 
er. And much to his surprise, he 
states it made, what he believes 
to be a noted difference — a crisp 
improvement in the bite of the 
blade. Since that time he states 
he took off a three-day growth 
smoothly — also said it could 
have been a real durable model 
blade and not the cold rinse that 
made the difference. ’ 

His theory is that the warm 
water made the blade edges too 
flexible, giving poor shaves and 
many nicks and cuts and that 
by the use of cold water — good 
shaves and no cuts. 

Haven't tried your experience 
as yet Harold, but you can be as- 
sured, I will. The other members 


should give it a try also — us 
Shavers could all be saying 
“Thanks, Brother Shapiro for 


giving us this tip.” 

SAN JOSE MEETING: The 
next meeting in San Jose will be 
held on Tuesday, August 3, 1971 
at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple, 21 
Almaden Road, San 
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Barbers 134 
BY JACK M. REED 


Brothers, last week 251 checks 
of various amounts were mailed 
to those members who had mail- 
ed in pension payments during 
the months of February, March, 
April, May, June or July. 

An official notice has been 
carried for many months in this 
paper advising our members not 
to send any pension payments 
but dues only. Some of our mem- 
bers do not read our notices and 
maybe some do not believe what 
they read. 

Some kept sending payments 
in with the belief that the pen- 
sion would be straightened out 
and continued. Maybe it will be. 
We do not know and the people 
who have been assigned to mon- 
itor this mish-mash are taking 
a long time doing whatever it is 
that they are supposed to do. 

Back in February when news 
broke that our pension was in 
trouble, it was voted by the 
membership at our regular meet- 
ing that no pension monies be 
sent to the International and 
that whatever pension money 
sent to the local be put in a sep- 
arate bank account until a time 
when we know for sure that the 
pension would continue. 


Most of our members discon- 
tinued making payments when 
the fund was frozen by Federal 
Judge William Steckler and my 
notices informed the members 
not to send any pension money. 

A special] meeting was held by 
your Executive Board on what 
action should be taken. It was de- 
cided that inasmuch as al] mon- 
ies held locally was being held 
by a mandate of the members 
and it being their money, that 
ALL monies be returned immedi- 
ately before any complications 
arose. 

With the teamwork of the of- 
ficers, the mission was accom- 
plished. Later I received a form 
letter directed to all Secretaries 
to send former Senator Capehart, 
who had been named a monitor 
or receiver, all pension money 
and that he would see to it that 
all members would receive all 
pension monies held locally if the 
pension is liquidated. 

We hope the Senator is as con- 
cerned about the return of all 
money that is frozen in the Pen- 
sion Fund as he is of the monies 
that may or may not be held at 
the local level. 

Please do not mail any pension 
money to the office as it wil] not 
be accepted. 
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Ironworkers 378 
BY DICK ZAMPA 


PREP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 

The work has picked up some- 
what. with the various crafts 
settling their negotiations. We 
will be starting our own contract 
negotiations August 2, with the 
contract being up on August 16. 
In order for each member to be 
eligible to vote in accordance 
with the referendum ballot pro- 
cedures, your July, 1971 dues 
must be paid on or before July 
31, 1971. 

Remember now, this ballot will 
be sent to your last known ad- 
dress that the local has for you. 
Therefore, if you have changed 


addresses recently and have not 
notified the business office, 
please do so now. To be well in- 
formed on what is going on, you 
should attend your union meet- 
ings. 

Our next regular membership 
meetings wil] be held Friday eve- 
ning July 23, 1971 and Friday 
evening, August 13, 1971. Our next 
Executive board meeting and 
steward’s meeting has been can- 
celled due to your officers at- 
tending the District Council 
meeting in San Diego. 

Effective June 1, 1971 our med- 
ical plan changed carriers from 
Blue Cross to Occidental Life of 
California. Some of our members 
have received their new Identifi- 
cation cards; the rest of you 
should receive yours shortly. In 
the event you must see a doctor 
or be admitted to a hospital and 
do not have a card, tel] them you 
are covered by Occidental and 
that your Group number is No. 
9492. 

New booklets will be printed 
and distributed to you as soon 
as possible. All claims wil] be set- 
tled in Occidental’s Home Office, 
Group Benefits Department and 
the mailing address is P.O. Box 
2101 Termina] Annex, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 90054. 

In the event you have any 
questions pertaining to the claim 
settlements and/or eligibility in 
our area you may call Gloria Ed- 
son, Assistant Manager, Group 
Benetits Office, in San Francisce, 
Phone number 391-4020. We do 
have the new medical forms here 
at the office so if you would send 
in a_ self-addressed envelope 
when requesting them we will be 
glad to send them to you. 

As you have no doubt heard, 
Dale Eidson was injured in an 
accident on the 4th of July, the 
weekend before he was to report 
to a football] training camp for 
the San Diego Chargers. What 
most of you may not know, is 
that Dale Eidson was also an ap- 
prentice ironworker in this local. 
Although you may not have 
known Dale, I am sure you know 
his father, Ken Eidson, an iron- 
worker for many years of this 
Local. I understand that there 
has been a trust account set up 
at the Bank of America, 2113 
Willow Pass Road in Concord for 
him. All donations should be 
sent to Dale Eidson in care of 
Mr. Bailey at the above address. 
I am sure all donations will be 
deeply appreciated. 

See you at our next meeting!! 
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AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 


PREP P PP PPP PP PPP PPP 


As the newspapers and other 
media have reported over the last 
few days the state employes in 
California—including University 
employes—have been denied a 5 
per cent pay raise that was orig- 
inally included in the budget. 
The Governor has vetoed the 
provision in the budget that pro- 
vided for the raise. Since it re- 
quires a two thirds vote to over- 
ride the Governor’s veto it ap- 
pears that the Republican min- 
ocrity will be able to block this 
and other needed budget items. 

What has been forgotten by 
now is that some months ago the 
Same “economy” minded govern- 
or and state Legislature voted 
themselves pay raises of from 12 
per cent to 40 per cent. 

This was done through a spe- 
cial appropriation and there was 


letterpress and Offset 
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Glaziers strike 
shower door firm 


Bargaining was to resume this 
week in the strike of installers 


against Agalite Bronson, Inc., a’ 


shower door manufacturer with 
plants in Oakland, San Francis- 
co and San Jose. 


Fifteen members of Glaziers & 
Glassworkers Local 169 struck 
Wednesday of last week in a dis- 
pute over wages. 


Anniversary date of the old 
contract was June 30. The Ala- 
meda County Building Trades 
Council has sanctioned the 
strike. 


remarkably little opposition. This 
same governor and these same 
legislators have claimed that a 
bigger budget would meam a tax 
increase. 


Nevertheless, there has been no 
serious attempt to reform the tax 
structure of the state in order to 
tap the profits of the corpora- 
tions and banks for tax purposes. 
The Governor and many of the 
state legislators are too indebted 
to these interests for that. 


The response of the average 
state employee to this “economy” 
move by our non-taxpaying, mil- 
lionaire governor is outrage. Our 
union office and those of other 
locals have been flooded by the 
phone calls of indignant 
employes. 

Even the California State Em- 
ployes Association which has 
tunctioned in the past as pretty 
much of a company union has 
been forced by its ranks and file 
to threaten a strike. 

The AFL-CIO affiliated AFS- 
CME locals on the UC campuss 
are at present numerically small- 
er than the statewide CSEA 
which claims over 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

The militancy of the AFSCME 
locals, however, has made them 
far more influential than the 
CSEA in the University system. 
(On the Berkeley campus the un- 
ion is already more than three 
times the size of the CSEA). 
What is more in Los Angeles a 
CSEA chapter of 11,000 members 
joined AFSCME just recently. 
They realized that if they were 
going to have to act-like a union 
they might.as well affiliate with 
a militant AFL-CIO internation- 
al. The picture, in short, is one of 
an unresponsive administration, 
a paralyzed Democratic opposi- 
tion in the legislature and grow- 
ing unionization of state em- 
ployes. 

AFSCME 1695 at its last meet- 
ing recommended that its dele- 
gates to the upcoming meeting cf 
Council 99 (the council of UC 
locals) raise the issue of a Uni- 
versity work stoppage in the 
Fall. It is becoming clearer every 
Gay to state employes that they 
are going to have to organize to 
fight for their own rights using 
ail the traditional means of the 
labor movement before they can 
expect any motion out of Sacra- 
menta 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY BILL AND FRED 


Hi fellas. Jim and Keith have 
wiitten this article for a year, 
and have done such a good job 
that it is going to be difficult to 
follow in their footsteps. If you 
read Jast week’s article you are 
aware that Fred Harmon and JI, 
Bill Maddox. will try and keep 
you informed for the next year. 

When you receive this paper, 
we will already have had our 
July 20th special meeting regard- 
ing the national pension or “Um- 
brella” plan. Please study the 
booklets and consider the infor- 
mation which was given you at 
this meeting. 

This “Umbrella” Plan wil] be 
in addition to the Northern Cali- 
fornia Pension Plan which you 
now have, thus giving you two 
pension plans. You also will have 
yveceived suggested ways of di- 
viding our recently negotiated 
wage package which will be dis- 
cussed and voted on at our next 
special called meeting. This is the 
first time a wage package has 
been presented to our member- 
ship in this way, and if it works 
it could set a precedent. 

The fellas working in the ship- 
yards voted last week on a pro- 
posal submitted through the Pa- 
cific Coast Metal Trades District 
Council. The three year proposal 
was for a 60 cent package, 20 
cents effective July 1, 1971, 20 
cents effective July 1, 1972 and 


20 cents effective July 1, 1973 
plus a cost of living clause. 
The negotiating committee 


unanimously recommended re- 
jection of the proposal. Watch 
this article for the results of that 
vote and recommendations on 
future action. If picket lines 
should be placed at any of the 
shipyards, please notify your un- 
ion office. Members working in 
the manufacturing shops be sure 
to attend the special called meet- 
ings, as they effect your package. 

As of this writing our employ- 
ment rolls show 176 unemployed 
members. New job prospects don’t 
Jook too sparkling. President 
Nixon is busy with foreign policy, 
but as the next Presidential elec- 
tion gets closer, maybe he wil] do 
something for the thousands of 
unemployed voters who wil] elect 
cur next President. 


From time to time we will dis- 
cuss political matters in this 
column, but don’t become con- 
Jused. We’re not telling you how 
1o vote, but passing on facts 
to help you make up your mind. 
The most important thing is to 
register and vote. 

By this time we have probably 
met with Lonnie Basset and Ed- 
ward Carlough regarding con- 
iracts with other manufacturing 
shops. 

Starting Monday, July 26, 1971, 
aj] of your business representa- 
tives will meet in San Francisco 
for our annual meeting with 
business agents throughout the 
International. 

There has been a slight delay 
in considering our new cont t 
but to expedite it the 


this week and pas: 
on to the Presi 
Washington, D.C. 
Regular membership meetings 
re held on the third Wednesday 
f each month, Labor Temple, 
315 Valdez Street. Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. Members of the Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan. Death As- 
sessment 764 is now due and pay- 
able. 


ro nD 
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Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 
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Some of you may have won- 
dered whatever happened to the 
MediCal program? Back on De- 
cember 15th, the State Depart- 
ment of Health Care Services put 
into effect drastic cuts in the 
whole program including 
dental services for t 
under the welfare progr 
court suit was filed by a number 
of groups and Superior Court 
Judge Gallagher ordered the cuts 
restored and said they were bas- 


Half of injured workers 
shorted on compensation 


Fewer than 50 of every 100 
California workers temporarily 
disabled on the job in September, 
1970 got their legal allotment of 
workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits equalling 6134 per cent of 
their wages. 

That statistic, said the Calif- 
ornia Labor Federation, is just 
the latest demonstration of the 
need to pass Assembly Bill 486 to 
improve workmen’s comp. 

The data from last September 
was disclosed by the Division of 
Labor Statistics & Research of 
the State Department of Indust- 
rial Relations. 

AB 486 has been passed by the 
Assembly and was pending last 
week in the Senate. 

The state report disclosed 
that earnings of California work- 
ers injured on the job averaged 


Librarians, CLC 
oppose plan for 
bookstore permits 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council has joined in a 
protest against proposed action 
by the county board of super- 
visors Which would require a spe- 
cial use permit from the Plan- 
ning Commission to open a book 
store. 

The University Federation of 
Librarians Local 1795 led the pro- 
test against the action. 

The proposed permit would re- 
quire prospective bookstores to 
meet the following requirements: 
(1) showing a public need; (2) 
properly relating to other uses in 
a commercial area; (3) not to be 
detrimental to public welfare; 
and (4) to be in accordance with 
other interests in zoning 
districts. 

Among other objections, the 
Librarians said that requiring 
that sale of books not be detri- 
mental to public welfare consti- 
tutes a form of censorship. 


ed on “untrue evidence. false 
statements, and generally violat- 
ed the law.” 

In June, Governor Reagan and 
his Department of Health Care 
Services announced they were 
rescinding the cuts and adopted 
new regulations which they 
stated “are essentially a rein- 
statement of the program which 
was in effect prior to December 
15. 1970.” This was nice for pub- 
licity purposes but what actually 
happened? 

When the State Legislature 
sent the budget to Governor Rea- 
gan, he cut out of the budget a 
total of $138,000,000 for MediCal 
thus making sure that they could 
not restore the cuts which they 
said they were going to do. This 
means that dentures for the aged 


and other ar of the dental 
program will still not be avail- 
able. 

Legislative Analyst Alan Post 


last week reported to the Assem- 
bly Ways and Means Commit 
that “if the legislature balks 
Reagan’s reform measures on 
MediCal or if supplementary 
money is not made available, 
then the entire welfare program 
will run dry by March of 1972.” 
With Reagan already vetoing the 
old MediCal appropriations, it is 
hard to see him signing an ap- 
propriation even if it was passed. 
And with the Reagan “reforms” 
proposing the elimination of the 
denture program, the “reforms” 
will take care of that matter. 
mce again the aged and the 

are a football to be kicked 
for political purposes! 
This also means a continuation 
of the slow-down in work in 
many of the dental labs. 

The dental assistants and of- 
fice personnel are again remind- 
ed that the next meeting to draft 
our contract demands will be on 
Sunday, August 8th. More de- 
tails on this mext week. 


+ 
atl 


$154.22 a week during September 
1970, an increase of $8.86 or 6.1 
Per cent over September 1969. 

“Under California’s workmen's 
compensation law” the report ob- 
served, “employes témporarily 
disabled on the job are entitled 
to receive weekly amounts equal 
to 6134 per cent of their wages 
when injured, unless they earned 
more than $141.70.” 

Noting that all workers who 
earn more than the maximum 
receive the same benefit—$87.50 
per week, the report said: 

“53 per cent of all workers in- 
jured in September 1970 earned 
over $141.70 and thus did not 
receive a weekly payment large 
enough to replace the statutory 
61%4 per cent of their earnings.” 

John F. Henning, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Calif- 
ornia Labor Federation com- 
mented: 

“In 1969, after the 1968 in- 
crease went into effect, 53 per 
cent of all injured workers did 
receive temporary disability be- 
nefits equal to 61% per cent of 
their earnings but inflationary 
pressures on wages caused this 
to plummet to 47 per cent last 
year, its largest percentage drop 
in at least 11 years. 

“With inflation still running 
at an annual rate of more than 
4 per cent and interest rates 
again headed higher, there is 
clearly an urgent need to im- 
prove benefits for industrially 
injured workers.” 


Alliance of old 
and young urged 
for greater hope 


The nation’s elderly should 
work with the newly enfran- 
chised young people for a better 
America and a _ better world. 
James C. O’Brien, Politica] Action 
Director for the United Steel- 
workers of America, told dele- 
gates to the National Council of 
Senior Citizens’ tenth annual 
convention. 

There are approximately 25 
million young people eligible to 
vote for the first time in the 1972 
Presidential election, O’Brien 
noted. 

“I urge the National Council of 
Senior Citizens to seek a coalition 
of senior and junior power dedi- 
cated to achieving peace, prog- 
ress and justice for young and 
old alike,” O’Brien told the con- 
vention. 

Working together. the nation’s 
grandparents and their grand- 
children ‘can make America 
ence again a land of hope and 
confidence.” he concluded. 


One rat for every 
human being in 


Area counti 
have an estimated 3 million rats 
equal to one rat for each human 
resident. 

The rodent population was dis- 
closed as the U.S. Public Heaith 
Service granted $2.3 million fer a 
five-year anti-rat campaign by 
the San Francisco Bay Area 
Health Association. 

“The rat problem in the Bay 
Area is likely to get more serious 
as material is shipped back here 
from Vietnam and the plague- 
ridden areas of the Orient,” said 
George La Bar, director of the 
association. 

} tribed the anti-redent 
the first such drive 
the Mississippi. 


State jobless pay 


1as passed a bill 


The Assen 


w give 


nent insurance 


to t es who have lost 
the 1 > the Reagan ad- 
mi t nee March 1. 
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UNION WORKERS’ skills were featured in this year’s Folklore 
Festival in Washington sponsored by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. An Iron Worker demonstrates a model while others erect 


a two-story building. 


Better local tax policies 
urged, not Nixon ‘sharing 


State and local governments 
should modernize their taxing 
and spending systems, rather 
than press for the ‘no-strings- 
attached revenue sharing” prop- 
osed by President Nixon, AFL- 
CIO economist Arnold Cantor de- 
clared. 


“The federal government has 
been sharing its revenues with 
the states and localities ever 
since the Articles of Confedera- 
tion.” Cantor said. 

He noted that in 1971 alone. 
some $30,000,000.000 will go to 
State and local governments in 
categorical grant-in-aid systems 
under legislation requiring pro- 
grams to meet federal] standards 
of performance. 

The Nixon revenue sharing 
proposal doesn’t add any help to 
the state local governments, Can- 
tor declared. 

“It’s a change of delivery sys- 
tems for federal aid,” he said on 
Labor News Conference, broad- 
cast Tuesdays on the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

“The federal government 
should spend itS money in ac- 
cordance with needs established 
by Congress.” he said. 

He made these 
points: 

@ States’ dependence on un- 
fair. regressive sales taxes is a 
major flaw in their tax systems 
while often - abused property 
taxes support 85 per cent of 
cities’ revenues. 

@ Income taxes based on abi- 
lity to pay would be an improve- 
ment in fairness and efficiency 
but they raise only 15 per cent of 
state and local tax revenue. 

@ The 81.000 local taxing and 
spending units in the nation are 
in no position to judge national 
needs. 


additiona] 


New YD clinic 


} 


A new public clinic for treat- 
of venereal disease has 
t 820 E Street, Un- 
of the 
Health Care 
and the new 


Community 


been opened ¢ 
n City 


lameda County 


as a joint project 


ices Agency 


Vasquez 


EMPLO 


HELP US AND YOURSELVES e 


Al Zapata 
NO JOB TOO SMALL * 


e While local governments 
try to improve their tax struct- 
ures, the odds are overwhelm- 
ing against them. 

e “Local government units 
grew up by historic or geographic 
accident ... are not responsive 
te needs ... are hampered by 
archaic constitutions that re- 
strict their power to raise money 
— to tax and spend wisely.” 


Obituary peddlers 
—vultures circling 
over kin of Gls 


Here’s Consumer Union's re- 
port on a new racket—the “obit- 
vary peddler” dodge afflicting 
reJatives of servicemen killed in 
Viet Nam: 

‘The practice smacks of a 
vulture circling to pounce on a 
dying man at the moment of 
death.” wrote an Army officer in 
a letter to CU. 

He was referring to the case of 
a woman who consulted him aft- 
er she became the target of an 
Cbituary peddler. Soon after her 
husband was killed in Vietnam, 
the woman received in the mail a 
clipping of his 
jJaminated in plastic. 


news obituary, 
With it came a notice to se 
2 return the Obituary in a 
id envelope. A « Di] 
later came a y_ 
ing $2 “to prevent any 


r collection notices.” 


The point here is that 
practices violate the new P 
Reorganization Act. section 3009 
cf which states that unsolicited 
merchandise received through 


the mail may be treated as if it 


were a giit. 

It must be clearly labeled to 
inform you that vou may treat it 
any way you see fit, without any 


obligation to the sender 

It is a breach of the law for the 
sender of unsolicited merchand 
ise to send a bill or a dunnin 
notice. Violations shoulc 
ported to local postmasters 


YERS: 


HIRE A STUDENT 
532-5432 
THEY DO THEM ALL 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto. Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Vat 
dez Street, Oakland, at 3 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 


vvyv 


IRON WORKERS 378 


To be eligible to vote on accept- 
ance or rejection of wage proposals 
in our forthcoming negotiations, 
members must have paid their July, 
1971 dues by no later than July 31, 
1971. The ballots will be mailed to 
the last address in the union’s files, 
go members should make sure to 
notify the union of any change of 
address. 

Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hail 
©, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakiand, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 


vVvyY 


ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
in the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local’s 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 

WM. “BILL” LEWIs, 

Kecording Secretary 
vVvy 


PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 3 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 

TED E. AHL, 

Secretary 
vvyv 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
3rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
pm. ia the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regulac meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 


VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 
vVvyv 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing is scheduled for August 5th, 
Starting promptly at 7:30 p.m. It's 
imperative that all board members 
attend to act on reports, arbitration 
decisions, contract committee prog- 
ress, plans on a solidified council 
of Bay Area AFSCME locals, and 
organizing plans for EBMUD’s Wa- 
ter Pollution Control personnel. 

The next Membership meeting is 
scheduled for August 12th, starting 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. Local 444’s 
various committees are preparing 
themselves for our next Picnic/An- 
niversary celebration, refining lan- 
guage for the demands in our next 
contract, preparing to organize all 
EBMUD employes into one solid 
union, and spearheading a strong, 
ceutral council of. AFSCME locals 
in the Bay Area. 

Please attend your union meet- 
ings and participate in the decisions 
that will affect your future work- 
ing lives in EBMUD, 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES E. TEIXEIRA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Want to know what's happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 3:60 
p.m. at the hall, 1650 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary's office. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m, to 3 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m, until 
12 noon. 

Pay your dues three months in 
advance, by the quarter if possible. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
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U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


The next Executive Board meet- 


ing will be August 14, 1971, from 
12:30 to 2:00 p.m., in Room 155, 
Kroeber Hall. The next regular 


meeting will be in October. 
Fraternally, 
3. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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STEELWORKERS LU. 7616 


membership 
the second Saturday 


meetings 
of 


Regular 
are held 


every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ - 


Hall, 12238 Thirty-sixth 
Oakland, California. 
Fraternally, 
ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 
vvy 


BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting of Bar- 
bers Local 516 will be held on Wed- 
nesday, July 23, 1971 at 8 p.m. at the 
Golden West Restaurant, 4500 Wil- 
liams Street, Fremont, California, 
Centerville District, across from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. 

UNION BARBERS 

Did you know about your Credit 
Union, a good place to save and 
borrow money? For further infor- 
mation contact Barbers Credit Un- 
jon, 1540 San Pablo Avenue, Oak- 
land, California, Room 763. Phone 
452-1333. Mondays frem 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 


Avenue, 


Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


The next meeting of Carpet, Lin- 
eleum and Soft Tile Workers Local 
1290 will be held on Thursday, July 
22, 1971 at 8 p.m., Hall “C,” 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 
Please attend. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
391. 

Fraternally, 

BOB SEIDEL, 

Recording Secretary 
vvy 


BARBERS 134 


IMPORTANT 

The union office will be closed 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 26, 27 and 28 while I attend 
the Barbers State Association con- 
vention in San Diego. 

The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday night, July 22, 
1971, at the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

At our June meeting we discussed 
resolutions that would be presented 
at the State Association Conven- 
tion. The July meeting will be the 
last meeting before the Convention 
and the last opportunity for any 
member to present resolutions. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ae- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved, 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Rubber Workers pioneer job health project 


The United Rubber Workers 
and B.F. Goodrich Company 
have enlisted Harvard University 
scientists to help in a pioneering 
industrial health program under 
the nation’s job health agree- 
ment negotiated last year. 

Besides tackling job health 
problems of workers, the project 
is expected to make a broad con- 
tribution to medicine in general 
through what until now have 
been rare industrial epidemiolo- 
gical studies — research in di- 
seases affecting a large number 
of persons. 

Under the union pact, Good- 
rich and other major, tire and 
rubber companies pay one-half 
cent per hour worked by each 
union employe into an occupa- 
tional health fund to pay for on- 
the-job health programs in an 
industry where workers are often 
exposed to dangerous chemicals 
and other hazards. 


SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified Schoot Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, September 18, 1971 at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in Community Room. All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: July and August are vaca- 
tion months and owing to Labor 
Day and other school holidays in 
September our meeting will be as 
above instead of September 11, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

There will be no meeting during 
July and August due to vacations. 

Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 


vvy 
CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California $4621, at 3 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m. Phone 
569-3465. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send tu Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 


Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 
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PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


As we have done in past years, 
there will be no Regular Meeting 
for July, by order of President Wal- 
lace Hicks. The next regular meet- 
ing will be August 25, 1971, 

Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESS, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
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STEAMFITTERS 342 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
The Regular Membership 
ing seheduled for August 5, 1971 
has been cancelled and our next 
meeting will be held on September 
2, 1971. 


Meet- 


Fraternally, 


JIM MARTIN, 
Business Manager 


Goodrich and the union con- 
tracted with the Harvard School 
of Public Health to conduct stu- 
dies in the nine Goodrich plants 
where 11,000 union members 
work. 

Teams of health specialists 
will study on-the-job environ- 
mental health problems at each 
plant and draw up long-range 
programs based on the findings. 

The Harvard researchers will 
also assist in developing occupa- 
tional health standards and con- 
trols of new chemicals and man- 
ufactoring processes. 

The contract for the program 
was signed in Washington by re- 
presentatives of the Rubber 
Workers, Goodrich and Harvard 
at the close of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Department Oc- 
cupational Safety & Health Con- 
ference. 

The cost of the Harvard stu- 
dies will come out of the Good- 
rich contribution to the occupa- 
tional health fund. 

Signing the three-way agree- 
ment were URW President Peter 
Bommarito; J. W. Reynolds, 
Goodrich industrial relations dir- 
ector, and Dr. James Whitten- 
berger, associate dean of Har- 
vard’s School of Public Health. 

The contract calls for Harvard 
to organize an Occupational Re- 
search Study Group, name a 
group director and begin the 
studies promptly. 


Whittenberger called the con- 
tract “a landmark agreement.” 

He said that until now, indus- 
trial epidemiological studies have 
been rare. 

Bommarito and Reynolds said: 

“Both the union and the com- 
pany have concern for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the 
health and welfare of employes. 
By establishing this program, we 
have recognized that a firm and 
continuous commitment to a 
sound industrial health program 
is in the best interests of the 
employe, the company and so- 
ciety.” 

“We in the URW,” Bommarito 
added, “have long been commit- 
ted to the development of a 
sound and coordinated action 
program in the area of occupa- 
tional health. 

“Our prime objective has been 
to make the working environ- 
ment where the industrial worker 
spends the major portion of his 
adult life as health and medical 
and scientific knowledge will 
accommodate.” 

Bommarito said he hoped the 
Goodrich agreement will set the 
pattern for similar programs 
covering millions of other indus- 
trial workers across the country. 

Workers at six Goodrich tire 
plants and three others making 
industrial and general products 
are covered in the agreement. 


Blacks back $2 pay floor 


America’s working poor need a 
$2-an-hour minimum wage this 
year, not two or three years from 
now, 45 prominent black leaders 
told Congress. 


Their statement was presented 
to a Senate Labor subcommittee 
by Clarence Mitchell, Washing- 
ton director of the NAACP and 
legislative chairman of the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil 
Rights. 

It backed up labor’s position 
on minimum wage legislation on 
every major point, urging expan- 
sion of coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to millions of 
workers now excluded. 


The signers included top offi- 
cials of the leading civil rights 
organizations, clergymen, public 
officials, university professors, 
publishers and editors of Negro 
newspapers and business leaders 
as well as trade union officials. 

They noted that most persons 
being paid less than $2 an hour 
are white and that “poverty con- 
tinues to oppress American work- 
ers of all races, all ethnic groups, 
both men and women.” 


But a large percentage of black 
workers are found in the poorest- 
paid occupations, the statement 
pointed out. 4 


“Often they perform tasks of 
unrelieved monotony at jobs re- 
quiring harsh physical exertion, 
or labor under substandard con- 
ditions at work which is dirty and 
unappealing. These are jobs 
which, though necessary, are 
shunned by the rest of the labor 
market.” 

“Much has been said and writ- 
ten of the evils of the welfare 
system, but the present minimum 
wage relegates fully-employed 
men and women and their fami- 
lies to a standard of living no 
better than that of welfare reci- 
pients,”’ they said. 

The statement urged that “by 
extending the minimum wage 
coverage to some of the poorest 
among us and by increasing the 
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minimum to $2 now and substan- 
tially more in the following year, 
Congress will be doing justice to 
the entire nation, black and 
white.” 

As the Senate hearings con- 
tinued, union and employer wit- 
nesses clashed sharply on the im- 
pact of an immediate increase 
in the minimum wage on the 
economy. . 


A U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
spokesman termed it “surprising 
that Congress would even be con- 
sidering an increase in the min- 
imum wage” at the present time. 

And the executive director of 
the Associated General Contrac- 
tors joined him in questioning 
the wisdom of “initiating sub- 
stantial minimum wage in- 
creases” in a period of inflation 
and recession. 


Committee kills 
bar tax measure 


The Senate Revenue and Taxa- 
tion Committee killed a State 
AFL-CIO-opposed consumer tax 
bill that would have imposed a 
five per cent tax on drinks solid 
for consumption on the premises. 

John F. Henning, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO, described the bill before the 
committee as a “discriminatory 
consumer tax directed at a 
stricken industry.” 

Henning testified Wednesday 
that the bill was contrary to the 
ability-to-pay principle of fair 
tax legislation, that it wasn’t 
proposed as part of any major, 
well thought out tax reform 
measure and said that the reve- 
nue problems of the cities can-~ 


not be solved by a punitive one- 
industry tax. 


The bill was Assembly Bill 1617, ' 
introduced by Los Angeles Demo- 
crat David C. Pierson. 
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Let’s hope for peace 
even in election year 


We hope that President Nixon’s well-publicized hope that 
his visit to Red China will bring lasting peace is realized. 


In fact, we hope peace arrives in Viet Nam—somehow— 
well before that celebrated visit which is loosely scheduled 
for not later than next May. 


The time to end this war is long since past. It pointlessly 
destroys thousands of human beings and threatens to destroy 
this nation and its democracy. 


Until it is ended, there can be no complete solution to our 


other problems— inflation, poverty, crime, strife and dissen- 
sion. 


While waiting for war to end, let us notice the timing 
of the Red China visit—by May of an election year. 


That is similar to the President’s announced schedule for 
reducing joblessness to an “acceptable”—to him—level by 
next year—very likely with well-timed release of $13,000,- 
000,000 in construction funds which he has withheld. 


Three years ago when a candidate, the President said 
he had a plan to end the war. 


We hope he has finally got around to it—even if we 
have to wait for an election year. 


Jobs export must be stopped 


A couple of weeks ago the Chrysler Corporation shut down 
its assembly plant in Maywood where for 39 years workers 
have been assembling cars for the Southern California market. 


At its peak of employment the plant meant jobs for 5,000 
persons and its closure affected 2,000. 


There is some measure of protection for those 2,000 in a 
union agreement for special transfer and early retirement 
negotiated by the United Automobile Workers—which is to 
the good. 


But, UAW points out, the underlying reason for the shut- 
down was Chrysler's Japanese production of its subcompact 
Colt automobile—and that is to the bad. 


UAW aalls that “cannibalizing production and jobs of 
American workers.” We agree. 


Chrysler is only one of the big American corporations 
which are paying lower foreign wages to produce goods 
abroad to be imported back for sale to Americans. Nor is it 
the only auto maker to indulge in this tactic. 


Chrysler says it has done “more than any American cor- 
poration has ever done” during a termination of operations. 


The union whose members are affected by the shutdown 
says Chrysler could have done a great deal more—like keep- 
ing Maywood in operation and keeping those 2,000 jobs alive. 


It is notable that as of Chrysler's shutdown day only 700 
had accepted transfers with the necessity of moving hundreds 
of miles and 200 had elected to retire. 


Theo third alternative open to the remaining 1,100 is to 
go on layoff status and be qualified for a year’s supplemental 
unemployment benefits of about 90 per cent of what they 
would have earned had the plant stayed open. 


That, as we said, is to the good. But the loss of 2,000 need- 
ed job slots is a blow to an already recession-hit working pop- 
ulation. 


Something must be done by government to make now 
profitable overseas investment and subsequent import of 
»*roducts back to the U.S. less attractive to big business. 
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Interest hike hit as pushing prices higher 


The AFL-CIO called on Presi- 
dent Nixon to roll back the latest 
increase in the prime interest 
rate because “the bankers should 
not be allowed to profit at the 
expense of the rest of America.” 

Federation President George 
Meany said the increase by doz- 
ens of banks across the country 
was “unconscionable” and would 
discourage the needed economic 
expansion, ‘‘abort the recent in- 
crease in residential construc- 
tion” and push consumer prices 
still higher. 

“The only group that would 
benefit is the one group that has 
already profited from inflation 
and unemployment — the banks 


and other money lenders,” he 
charged. 

Meany pointedly noted that 
Nixon has too long ignored his 
standby authority to move 
against interest rate increases. 

“If the President persists in his 
failure or refusal to use this au- 
thority, we urge the Congress to 
act,” the AFL-CIO president said. 

The prime interest rate — the 
rate charged by banks on loans 
to their best and largest custom- 
ers — was increased from 5.5 per 
cent to 6 per cent. 

Other interest rates, including 
consumer loans, are higher than 
the prime rate and now will rise 
still further. 

The move to a higher prime 
rate started with a group of sma}l 
banks at the beginn‘’ng of July. 


The pace picked up July 6 
when the ovrth lorgest bank in 
the country — Manufacturers 


Hanover Trust Co. in New York 
— joined in the interest rate 
boost and dozens of banks fol- 
lowed suit in the next few days. 

The New York bank sad its 
move came because of “the sharp 
rise in short-term borrowing 
rates and in the cost of funds to 
the bank over recent weeks.” 

Interest rates have been rising 
this spring but banks have gen- 
erally reported that the demands 
for loans have been a bit slug- 
gish. 

The prime rate zoomed to an 
historic high of 8.5 per cent in 
the summer of 1969, dropped to 
7.5 by the fall of 1970 and then 
started a fairly sharp and rapid 
descent to 5.25 per cent in Feb- 


It moved up to 5.5 per cent in 


He said the higher rate was 


April where it had remained “totally unnecessary and incon- 

oe pee Bo ab sine t sistent with the economic condi- 
presentative Wrig atman ,. as 

(D-Tex.), chairman of the House ons of the natien. 

Banking Committee, denounced Meany pointed out that the 

the latest rate hike and also prime rate hike “would aggrav- 

called on the President to use ate the financial burdens of the 

his credit-control authority to cities, other local government 


roll back the increase. 


units and the states.” 


The reasons for Health Security 


Following is a final installment 
from the AFL-CIO’s new pamph- 
let. “O & A on Health Security,” 
detailing the reasons whu labor 
supports the Kennedu - Griffiths 
Health Security Act of 1971 and 
opposes inadequate plans bu the 
Nixon administration and the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


@ Why is the AFL-CIO con- 
cerned with health care? 


The AFL-CIO believes good 
health and good health care 
are rights of every American. 
Healthy workers are productive 
workers, and productive work- 
ers mean a healthy economy. 
Even with the best private 
health insurance, union mem- 
bers have to dig deeper into 
their own pockets to make up 
for the gaps in coverage. Bet- 
ter health plans are negotiated 
in every contract only to have 
costs increase faster than the 
increase in coverage. Addition- 
ally, trade union members are 
shocked by the inequality in 
medical care—the utter lack of 
care for those who live in city 
slums or isolated rural areas 
and the overabundance of care 
for those who live in affluence. 
As President Meany has said 
many times, the AFL-CIO 
works for good progressive leg- 
islation because what is good 
for the American people will 
also be good for the union 
family. 


© In summary, what are the 
basic aims of National Health 
Security? 

Assure quality medical care 
for all Americans. 
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Eliminate waste and dupli- 
cation. 

Reform the outmoded medi- 
cal care delivery system. 

Encourage professional, tech- 
nical and supporting person- 
nel to organize into health 
teams to provide comprehen- 
sive health care. 

End the manpower shortage 
by making better use of the 
people we have and providing 
money to recruit and educate 
many more professionals and 
technicians. 

Remove financial worry as a 
consideration for seeking med- 
ical care. 

@ What can I do to help en- 
act National Health Security? 

You can write your Con- 
gressman and Senators and 
tell them why America needs 
National Health Security: dis- 
tribute copies of this pamph- 
let and cther materials to your 
friends and neighbors, so that 
they can find out the facts 
about this program: speak up 
for National Health Security in 
your union, civic club or 
P.-T.A. every time you get a 
chance. It is important that 
working men and women tell 
Congress why National Health 
Security is the best program. 
We must counter opposition 
from insurance industry lobby- 
ists and other groups seeking 
to protect their own self-inter- 
est rather than the heaith of 
the American people. You can 
write your Congressman at the 
House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20515; write your 
Senators at the Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 
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PROTESTS continued this week 


against Governor Reagan’s mas- 


sive slashes in education, health, safety and other state budget 
items, State employes protest denial of their pay raise in a dem- 
onstration organized at the State Building in Oakland by Social 


Services Union Local 535. 


Protests continued this week at 
Governor Reagan’s drastic slash- 
es in the state budget. The State 
Building Trades Council noted 
that Reagan had cut back the 
Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions by $1,181,018, including $18,- 


519 from the Division of Indus- 
trial Safety. 
In Oakland, state employes 


demonstrated at the State Build- 
ing against Reagan’s $65,000,000- 
plus slash which denied the state 
workers a pay raise. 


The protesters called on the 
Legislature to restore the big cut- 
backs by overriding Reagan's sel- 
ective vetoes of budget items. 

The Industrial Relations cuts 
{ncluded $105,004 from the Di- 
vision of Labor Statistics for 
work injury data and _ studies, 
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$453,493 from apprenticeship, 
$162,969 from the Division of La- 
bor Law Enforcement which is 
cahrged with collecting illegally 
withheld wages and benefit con- 
tributions and $124,124 from con- 
ciliation. 

Dental Technicians Local 99 
charged that, Reagan’s nearly 
$138,000,000 cut in MediCal 
funds made meaningless his 
claim that MediCal servise cuts 
had been restored. 

Dentures and other dental 
service items—as well as other 
non-dental services and aids— 
will not be available, the union 
Said. : 

The Oakland State Building 
noon - hour demonstration was 
urged by Social Services Union 
Local 535 and hundreds of state 
workers marched last week. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Conservation—of the environment and people 


Continued from page 1 


“The rural poor of Mississippi 
are not particularly interested in 
the ultimate disposal of plastic 
containers, glass bottles or beer 
cans, even though these are lofty 
present - day environmenetal 
goals. 

“For the rural poor, the issue is 
not smog. It is survival.” 

xk 

THE MAGAZINE in which this 
appears is published, I believe, 
by one of the big groups of or- 
ganized medicine and I do not 
know what the whole tenor of the 
acticle was, since these quotes 
are all that I have seen. 

But, as far as they go, they are 
highly legitimate. They could as 
well be applied to all the poor as 
to the rural poor. 

I particularly like the ironical 
picture they give rise to in the 
comparison between poor black 
children drinking contaminated 
water and rich Santa Barbarans 
being annoyed by nasty old oil. 


It is said that the big oil spill 
created nervous breakdowns 
among oil stockholders retired to 
Santa Barbara. 


But I guarantee that when 
they recovered their balance, 
they did not dispose of their oil 
stocks, since oil pays nice divi- 
dends, indeed. 

kkk 

AND AS the article implies 
they did not then and do not now 
cry very hard over the contamin- 
ated water supply for poor chil- 
dren many miles away from sun- 
ny SB. 

They are, however, ardent con- 
servationists — on the subject of 
oil tanker spills. 

Conservation has several faces. 

Fighting poverty, for instance, 
is conserving people. 

Conserving the environment is 
conserving a priceless resource 
for the poor, and everybody else. 

A resource which the poor 
can’t enjoy until they get a lot 
less poor. 


Phone pact up for vote 


Continued from page 1 


The rejected pre-strike offer 
had a top pay raise of $23.50 a 
week in the plant department 
and $15.50 in accounting and 
traffic, Booe said. 

Health and welfare coverage is 
raised. to 80 per cent of a cus- 
tomary fee schedule from about 
50 per cent, a ninth paid holiday 
is added, various pay differen- 


tials are increased, overtime meal 
allowances are raised. In the East 
Bay, Hayward workers will get 
raises by upgrading to the top 
wage zone, an approximately $5 
a week difference. 

First year raises will put top 
plant pay at $208 a week and 
traffic pay to $136.50. In the final 
year the top scales will be $223.50 
and $147, 
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Oakland strike 
nears; elections 
are major issue 


The issue of representational 
elections loomed large this week 
as 800 members of United Public 
Employees Local 390 prepared 
for a strike against the city of 
Oakland August 1. 

They voted to strike after the 
city had concluded an agreement 
with an unaffiliated emp'oyes as- 
sociation for a one-year 5 per 
cent and some fringe changes for 
non-uniformed city workers. 

Local 390 Executive Secretary 
Paul Varacalli noted that the city 
has been talking about and 
studying procedures fcr employe 
representational elections for two 
years without action. 

In current negotiations, the 
union demanded election proce- 
dures to determine whether it or 
the association represented the 
employes, but city spokesmen in- 
dicated a further stall. 

Fringes are another issue. The 
employes want a better deal than 
the $2 extra per month on health 
insurance for which the Oakland 
Municipal Civil Service Employ- 
ees Association settled. 

That brings the city contribu- 
tion to $17 per month per em- 
ploye, equalling the Port of Oak- 
land’s contribution before the 
recent Local 390 strike brought 
three $8 per month health and 
welfare raises in each year of a 
three-year agreement. 

The city signed with the asso- 
ciation after city negotiators 
walked out of talks with Local 
390. 


ULC. resorts to 
court injunction 
against strikers 


The University of California 
has stopped a strike at UC Press 
in Richmond with a temporary 
injunction banning picketing and 
striking as illegal. 

A hearing is set in Contra Cos- 
ta superior court at 9:30 a.m., 
Monday, August 9 on an order to 
UC Non-academic Employees Lo- 
cal 1695 to show cause why the 
injunction should not be made 
permanent. 

Local 1695 members walked out 
after management refused to dis- 
cuss eight layoffs—mostly of peo- 
ple who had success‘ully prose- 
cuted grievances, the union said. 

Strikers had sanction of the 
Contra Costa County Central La- 
bor Council. 

The university insisted the lay- 
offs were a “management prerog- 
ative” and that it was merely co- 
incidence that seven of the eight 
laid off were union members. 
The university said the layoffs 
were its answer to a budget cut. 

When workers struck, the uni- 
versity sought a court injunction 
to prevent the union from “strik- 
ing, threatening to strike or giv- 
ing notice it was to strike.” 


NLRB has its 
busiest year 


The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board had the busiest 12 
months in its history so far as 
unfair labor practice decisions 
went in the 1970-71 fiscal year. 

The board handed down 836 
decisions on contested unfair 
practice charges brought by 
unions, employers and individ- 
uals—16 per cent more than 
the 719 decisions rendered a 
year earlier. The record was 
set in spite of a reduction in 
board staffs. 


Teacher delegate 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council last week seated 
Jo Anne W. Minor as a delegate 
from the Oakland Federation of 
Teachers. 


Anti-scab bill up for vote 
next week; support urged 


The California Labor Federa- 
tion alerted its affiliates this 
week that Assembly Bill 490—the 
first anti-strikebreaker bill ever 
to get out of committee in the 
California Legislature—is up for 
a vote in the Assembly some time 
next week. 

The Federation asked unions 
and their members to write their 
Assemblymen urging a vote for 
the measure which will make il- 
legal the hiring during manage- 
ment-labor disputes of persons 
who customarily offer their serv- 
ices as strikebreakers. 

Federation Secretary John F. 
Henning warned affiliates: 

“Newspaper unions have been 
the particular victims of profes- 
sional strikebreakers but no un- 


ion is safe from the menace of 
strikebreakers.” 

AB 490 reached the floor ear- 
lier this year but was held back 
by its author, Los Angeles Dem- 
ocratic Assemblyman David Ro- 
berti, while proponents worked 
to build support. 

Also up for Assembly action 
next week are AB 844 to extend 
collective bargaining rights to 
state, county and citv emploves 
and AB 2976 for $500 000,000 
worth of job-producing public 
works, introduced respectively by 
Assemblymen John Burton and 
Leo McCarthy, both San Fran- 
cisco Democrats. 

Henning urged that separate 
letters be written to Asemblymen, 
asking support of all three bills. 


New runaway shop threat 


A second business forms com- 
pany told East Bay printing 
trades unions this week that it 
plans to pull up stakes—without 
transferring jobs of unionists. 

UARCO, in Emeryville, indicat- 
ed it would follow the example of 
Standard Register which last 
month moved its Oakland oper- 
ation out from under’ union 
agreements and set up non-union 
shops in the San Joaquin Valley. 

UARCO spokesman William 
Tracy, a Chicago attorney, told 
representatives of three unions 
that their members would get 
severance pay if they worked un- 
til no longer needed, Otherwise, 
he said, severance would not be 
paid. 

Just when and where the move 
is planned wasn’t disclosed. The 
meeting was called at union re- 
quest after management posted 
notices in the plant that it was 
contemplating shutting down, 


moving or building a new plant. 

Job transfer is not part of its 
plans, it told representatives of 
Western Graphic Arts Local 14 
Oakland Typographical Union 
Local 36 and Bookbinders Local 
3. 

Tracy told the union represen- 
tatives he had reviewed the 
Standard Register case. 

The three unions, along with 
Machinists Lodge 284, whieh 
management said it would meet 
later, represent nearly 200 UAR- 
CO employes under contract. 

Meanwhile, Local 14 which 
struck Standard Register charg- 
ing violation of contract in that 
firm’s move, was pressing unfair 
labor practice charges against 
Standard with the National La- 
bor Relations Board. Other un- 
ions involved were seeking sev- 
erance pay for employes who 
were denied it. 


AGC, Carpenters sign 


Continued from page 1 


conditions of unionists in the 
Bay Counties District Council 
of Carpenters and in the 41 
Northern California Counties in 
one uniform 46-county agree- 
ment. The former 41 counties 
agreement had a 6-cent per hour 
wage advantage over the Bay 
Area. 

It followed signing of a North- 
ern California Home _ Builders 
contract with a $2.52 per hour 
three year package raise. 

AGC contract terms: 

A 62 cent per hour wage raise 
effective last June 16, 60 cents 
more on wages next June 16 and 
a 65 cent per hour wage raise 


June 16, 1973, when the base 
wage rate will reach $8.75 per 
hour. 

A health and welfare increase 
of 15 cents per hour on next Aug- 
ust 1, boosting the employer con- 
tribution to 60 cents per hour, 
and a 5 cent per hour pension 
contribution boost next January 
1 to 55 cents per hour. 

A 25 cent per hour increase on 
vacations on August 1, 1972 fora 
total 75 cents per hour contribu- 
tion and a 5 cent per hour raise 
to be allotted to a fringe benefit 
as of June 1, 1973. 

Another major item is estab- 
lishment of a new employer-fi- 
nanced $50,000 fund to guarantee 
all vacation payments. 


Thoman named to BIC post 


Continued from page 1 


cal 790 against the California 
Steel Fabricators Association and 
a number of independent em- 
ployers. 

Thoman, a Local 36 business 
representative and BTC vice 
president, will serve Jones’ unex- 
pired term as president, running 
to next July. The BTC will elect 
a vice president on August 8. 
The post of secretary, vacated by 
Childers when he was named 
business representative recently, 
will also be filled by election Aug- 
ust 8. 

Jones, who had been secretary- 
treasurer of Laborers Local 304 
since 1948 and a Laborers local 
officer for 32 years, was defeated 
for re-election July 9 by David 
Melendrez and his resignation 
from the other posts followed. 

In a “report on my steward- 
ship,” Jones recalled that he had 
become a BTC delegate in 1939 
and had once served three years 
as council business representative 
“free of charge while my local 
picked up my wages.” 

“I have done everything I knew 
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of to further the Building Trades 
Council,” he said, “and I want to 
commend your local business rep- 
resentatives who sign employers 
to those contracts protecting 
themselves and the whole labor 
movement.” 


Jones praised Thoman as “a 
hard worker, a man who does 
everything in his power to fur- 
ther the labor movement.” 

Praising Jones’ long local and 
state service to the labor move- 
ment were Gunnar (Benny) 
Benonys of Carpenters Loeal 36, 
Louis Martin, Sheet Metal Pro- 
duction Workers Local 355; Tom 
Sweeney, Electrical Workers Lo- 
cal 595; George Hess, Plumbers 
Local 444; Childers and Thoman. 

The Department of Labor af- 
firmative action agreement’s ma- 
jor drawbacks, Childers said, are 
failure to allot sufficient staff for 
the responsibilities the govern- 
ment places on the plan and fed- 
eral refusal to train any crafts- 
man for more than one year. 

He will confer with other plan 
representatives to determine pos- 
sible action, 


